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passing beauty was unqualified. Tlie general 
impressinn seemed to be, that thoy would un. 
questionably carry off the highest honors that 
Jury can award, despite of the brilliant and 
powerful competition with which they will 
have to contend. The Jury consists of the 
following gentlemen : ' 

General MoUinet, Ambroise Thomns, George 
Eastner, Fotis, Schicdraayer, piano man- 
ufacturer. Professor E. Ilanslick, Lord Ger- 
ald Fitzgerald, and the Uon. Seymour 
Egerton. 

A new scale Grand piano, made by Wm. 
Enabe & Co., of Baltimore, who may be justly 
termed the Chickering of the VVcst, although 
not on exhibition, ia justly exciting the warm- 
est admiration in artistic circles. It is at the 
private house of its owner, who feels a natural 
pride in affording to the dilettante of Paris an 
opportuinty to examine this splendid specimen 
of American pianofoite manufacture. 

The first public expression of opinion, as to 
the surpassing merits of the Chickering pianos 
in Pari.', wo clip fron) that renowned musical 
authority. La France Mmicalc, April 14, 1867, 
edited by M. Marie Escudier. It is headed— 

IiEs Pianos Cbickerino. — Nous aurions vouln 
rendro comple aujourd'hui du concert donnt! 
mercreili A I'Athc'ni'e, et dans lequelle meilleur de 
nos piaulstes, Th6odoro Ritter, a jou(S sm- uii pi- 
ano amt'ricain destine' A I'Expositlon universelle, 
un concerto de Mendelssohn, le rondo de Weber, 
et lo Uraconnier^ de sa composilion. Malheu- 
reuEomcnt I'espaco nous manque pour faire, com- 
ma nous le voudrions, uno 6tudo complete de 

I instrument sur Icquel il s'est (alt entendre. 
Conime ce magnihque instrument a t't<5 pour une 
bonne part dans le succfcs de Pfcminent virtuose, 

II nu'rite uu esamen particulier. AiijounVhui, 
nous nous bornorons h, constater que I'immense 
renommte dont jouissent eu Ami'rique les pianos 
('abriqu6s par Chickering et flls, i\ Boston, nous a 
parn complatement ju3lill6e, ot nous partagoons, 
sans reserve, I'opinion du celcbro pianlste Gotts- 
chalck, formuloc en ces terraes: 

"Lo nieritc qui distingue ces admirables pi- 
anos est un signo 6vidcut de progriSs ai-tistique. 
Rien au nionde n"6gale lem- capiciti 'de chant,' 
ni la rondour harmonieuse du sou. L"homog(5ii6- 
ilo est rarlUite d'un bout du clavier il Tautre et 
dans lous les octavos. Les notes t'lovt'es sont 
romarquablos par leur clarti! et leur puritt' qu'on 
ne retrouve dans aucun autre instrument, tandis 
quo la bacse so distingue par sa puissance, sans 
C-tre dure, et par la magnilicence de sa sonorite." 

M. E. 
(Translation.) 

Wo Should very much like to render an account 
of the concert given on Wednesday at I'Athenee, 
in wliidli the best of our pianisls, Theodore Bitter, 
p'.ayed on an American piano, destined for the 
Universal Exposition, a concerto by Mendelssohn, 
the Rondo of Weber, and Le Braconnier, of his 
own composlti ;n. Untortanately the want of 
space prevents us from giving a complete study 
oftbolnsU-umont upon which lie performed, but 
as the uiaguiBcent instrument contributed great- 



ly to the success of the eminent virtuoso, it mer- 
its especial examination. To-day we must be 
satisiled by stating that the immense renown en- 
joyed by the American pionos made by Chicker- 
ing & Sons of Boston, appeared to us entirely jus- 
tified, and we share, without reserve, the opinion 
of the celebrated pianist Gottschalk, ex'prcsscd in 
the following terms: 

'■The merit which distinguishes these admira- 
ble pianos, is an evident sign of artistic. progress. 
Nothing iu tho world can equal their " singing " 
capacity (de chant) nor the harmonious round- 
ness ot their tone. There is a perfect homogenei- 
ty throughout all tho registers. The upper notes 
are remarkable for a cleai-ness and purity, which 
I do not find in any other iustrument, while the 
bass is distinguished for power without harshness, 
and for a magnificent sonority. * 

M. B. 
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We think it is apparent to the meanest un- 
derstanding that professes to know anything, 
even such as know only the word picture, that 
upon the corner of Fourth avenue and Twenty- 
third street, of this city, is an institution called 
"The Academy of Design." AVhy it is called 
the Academy of Design we are at a loss to 
comprehend, save only because it has continual 
designs on the public purse, and is conducted 
by designing men. The word .'Academy, as 
far as w^e know the signification of it, means a 
school, or place of tuition, and certainly tho. 
the close corporation of 23d street is nono of 
this. 

From time immemorial the Academy of De- 
sign has professed to keep nn art school. 
This attempt is divided into two parts, ttie first' 
being (he Antique School, where tho new 
pupilis supposed to be taught to draw -from 
the model or statue, and receive elementary 
struction in art, and the second, the Life 
School, where ho learns to draw tho living 
figure, and adv.ances to all the highei: grades 
of art study. With the last we shall have 
little to do ; it is the school of tho advanced 
artist, and its shortcomings can be better over- 
looked than the first, which is the introduction 
of the student to his future profession, and 
badly managed, is calculated to crush out 
whatever talent or enthusiasm he may bring 
to his work. 

At the Twenty-third street establishment, 
which holds up .its head and clamors loudly 
for precedent beyond all the art schook of 
America, about fifty pupils are entered for 
study in the Antique School. These pupils 
are tied to certain rules and regulations, en- 
acted by somebody, which say that they must 
come at a certain hour, and go at a certain 
hour, and do certain things, under strong and 
fearful penalties, of which expulsion is promi- 
nent. Like the handle of a jug, these precious 
regulations are a.11 on one side, and not a word 
is said about rules that shall govern any one 



but tho pupils. W e were about to say masters, 
but recollecting iu good time that no such 
individuals exist, wo halted. Out of these 
fifty scholars, about fifteen or twenty put in a 
daily appearance, posting themselves in sol- 
emn silence at their labor, and free to follow 
the bent of their own fancy, draw away for 
six mortal hours, at the end of which time, no. 
matter athow critical a period of their work, 
they must drop crayons and go forth. During 
this six hours no teacher approaches them, no 
ITuntingdon", Leutze or Durand drops ill to 
give them golden encouragement in a few 
words of advice or instruction, and not even a 
salaried officer of the so-called Academy of 
Design deigns to honor thewi with his counte- 
nance and knowledge of art. We believe we 
are speaking strictly the truth when we say 
that through this entire winter the pupils of 
the Academy, such as h9,ve not thrpwn up 
their crayons in disgust and gone to other and 
more genial places, have labored on in dreary, 
half-warmed rooms, without a word of tuition, 
a symptom of a lecture, or any of the mental 
or physical comforts that should emanate from 
this rich institution to encourage the young- 
and struggling artist in his career. And yet 
this is called an Art School! 

If this shortcoming arose from the poverty 
of the institution we would be one of the first 
to take the hat and beg for its relief; but it 
does not. It arises from criminal selfishness 
and neglect. Upon the rolls of the Academy 
aro scores of names, each of which should 
should blush to display itself openly in print, 
knowing what we havo here recorded. They 
should blush for thoir own sake, and for the 
sake of art, when an occasional hour of their 
time could do so much for its advancement. 
While they are clamoring to the national 
Legislature for protection from foreign talent, 
they are allowing native effort to die of very 
liunger. We liave nothing to say of tho sala- 
ried officers of the institution — they are fossils 
and nothing is expected of them ; but for the 
Academicians we again declare that their 
neglect of the art school is personally and 
jointly a disgrace to them. 



Mauhiage of an Artist. — We have much 
pleasure in announcing the iriarriagc of Signer ■ 
Severe L. Strini to Miss Rosalind Merriam, of 
West Newton, Mass. The ceremony took 
pJ,aco at W,est Newton, on Tuesdaj', April 30, 
at one o'clock, p. m., the ftev. DrVHunWrigton, 
of Boston, officiating. The bride belongs to 
one of the oldest and best- families of New 
England, and the festal occasion was signal- 
ized by the presence of over two hundred of 
the elite of Boston society. Wo have known 
the happy bridegroom for veiy many years, 
and our association has taught us that he is 
as true and kindly a gentleman as he is truly 
an artist. We can only add our warmest 
wishes to those of their hosts of friends, for 
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the permanent happiness and prosperity of 
bride and bridegrpom, and niay they live to 
enjoy both a thousand years. 



Masamb Varian Hoffman's Concert 
Tour. — This charming and talented lady and 
artist will commence ah extended concert tour 
on the 13th of the current month, commencing 
at Norwalk, and from thence to Danbury, 
Waterbury, New Britain, Middletown, Pough- 
,,^eep8ie,.Nev;burg,, Hudson, PittsjBeld, Northr 
aropton. New London, &c„ &c. She will be 
accompanied by Signor Strini, Mr. I. B. Poz- 
nanski, and Mr. Edward Hoffman. We have 
no doubt that the fair artist will meet with a 
pronounced success, as she is a popular artist 
throughout the route. 



Ms. Edward Hoffman. — We are glad to 
learn that Mr. Edward Hoffman has accepted 
the position of Organist at one of our leading 
churches. Mr. Hoffman is a 'thorough and 
competent musician, a clever composer, and 
an accomplished organist and pianist. We 
are glad to see gentlemen of such standing 
presiding over the musical services of our 
churches, as the fact gives us an assurance 
that a marked improvement in the whole tone 
of that department of public worship will be 
the necessary result. 



MATTERS THEATRIC. 



For some reason, best known to the manage- 
ment of the Olympic, " Treasure Trove" was not 
produced at that establishment on Monday even- 
ing, Mr. Edmund "Falconer being substituted in 
Its place. Mr. Falconer was the manager of a 
London theatra and is the author of numerous 
plays of a sensational order. In addition. to 
which Mr.' Falconer U an Irishman. This may 
account for the innumeral)lo shamrocks printed 
arounO the borders of the Olympic posters,' and 
the brisk trade m peanuts driven around the 
Olympic doors. 

The gentleman made his flrst appenrance in 
"A Noble Revenge,-' and "The O'Paherly's," 
The first is a somewhat prosy melodrama, the 
second an exceedingly funny larce. Both pieces 
showed evident signs of hasty preparation on the 
flrst night; the actors not knowing their parts, 
anil the scene-shifters being eijually deficient in 
the knowledge of their business, running on in- 
teriors when.thej should be forests, forests when 
they should be interiors, and, in many instances, 
"closing up" the scene before its conclusion. 
With all these to contend against, the gentleman 
still succeeded in making a rather favorable im-. 
pression upon the audience, being vociferously 
' called for at the end of the flrst piece, and forced 
to make a speech 

For fill this, Mr. Falconer is by no means a 
great actor; he possesses a fair sense of the 
humorous, but his executiou is altogether .too 
prosyand labored to be in the slightest degree 
satisfactory, while when he rises to tragedy or 
sentiment (to perpetrate a bull) he descends to 



rant. As an average sensational actor, then, he 
mny be accorded praise, but, as a great or thor- 
oughly artistic actor, none. In "A Noble Re- 
venge " he shows to particular disadvantage, his 
rich Irish brogue sounding strangely incongruous 
from the lips of Julian di Vivaldi, a nobly born 
Italian. So far as my limited knowledge of the 
Italian people goes they are not given to brogue, 
but probably, out of honor to the shamrocks 
around the Olympic posters, Julian became an 
Irish Italian. If this is the case, and it tends to 
the greater honor of the "green above the red," 
nothing Ihrther can of course be said. 

In "The O'Flaherty's " Mr. Falconer's talents 
shine much more brightly; here brogue is admis- 
sable and necessary, and the gentleman suc- 
ceeds in eliciting much honest laughter and ap- 
plause by his personation of the rollicking Irish 
adventurer. 

Aside from Mr. Falconer, both plays are cast 
as badly as they possibly can be; Miss Newton 
being but just acceptable as the Princess Oljm- 
pia, while Mrs. Farren as the Duchess is, if pos- 
sible, more stagey and unnatural than in days 
gone by. Of the other characters it is but charity 
to say nothing. 

I promised last week to speak in detail of the 
" Flying Scud " in the present number, but, alier 
witnessing a second perlormance of it, the play 
appears to be so utterly futile that it would 
almost be a waste of powder to direct a single 
critical shot^at its fragile construction. 

Mr. Bourcicault's star appears to be upon the 
wane, his. ingenuity exhausted, and in the place 
of those really startling and oriariaal incidehts 
and situations, which characterized his early 
works, we now have threadbare plots, incidents 
and situations vamped up or bouily taken ftom 
other plays. The great scene in the present play, 
the Derby Day, for instance, was presented in 
London some eighteen years since with exactly 
the same eflects, paper horees, real horses, Derby 
day characters and all. 

"Flying Scud" is of the turf, turly; all the 
characters talk slang, and, with few exceptions, 
are the most consummate scoundrels. The at- 
mosphere of the stable and the gambling saloon 
pervades every scene, and, althougli the Jockey 
Dance may be piquant and the Derby Day excit- 
ing. Wallack's is not the stage upon which they 
should be represented. 

Shugoe. 



MUSICAL REMINISCENCES OF WILLIAM 
GARDINER. 



This well known writer, author of Gardiner's 
Music of Nature, has left many pleasant reminis- 
cences of a musical character, relatingf to artists 
and art places. A few extracts will show his 
pleasant style, and his acuteness of observation. 

" When a boy (says the author) I was present 
at the flrst performance of Handel's Oratorio of 
"Jeptha,"' in my native town of Leicester, in the 
year llli; probably, the flrst grand music meet- 
ing that ever took place in the country. I heard 
Ginrdiui play on the violin, and Rubinelli sing. 
Ever since I have looked forward to the pleasura 
of visiting Italy, "the land of song," from whence 
these reflned musicians came. 



_ "In September last I was invited by a lady and 
gentleman, distinguished ardsts, to join them in 
a tour through the country. Such was toy curi- 
osity, though in my seventy-seventh year, that I 
accepted the polity pfler with alacrity and ardor. 
With such superior advantages I have made a de- 
lightful tour, and have returned in health and 
spirits to recount to my friends the sights 1 have 
witnessed. 

" Of all delights which I expected,- none prem- 
ised me more pleasure than a complete Ifeast in 
music— a proper revel, in which, for once, as an 
amateur in the art, I should have my fill. But in 
this I have been disappointed — dreadfully so, and 
perhaps the mortification I constantly felt, has 
led jne to speak of their iuusic in stronger terms 
of disapprobation than I ought. However, every- 
thing else was new to me, and I was delighted. 

" The comments throughout illustrate this 
text, and the national music of Italy, 1346, seems 
to have grievously disappointed the auditor of 
Giradini and Rubinelli, in V}1i.—only seventy- 
two years ago. 

MADAME CATALANI 

" We called upon Madame Catalani, who leaves 
her palazzo on the side of the mountains in the 
winter months, to resid?, with her son, Valabreque, 
in Florence. &he presently made her appearance 
with that vivacity and captivating manner which 
so much delighted us in England. After a short 

conversation with MaOanje C ,, I spoke to 

her in English, coupling my name with Mrs. 
Loraine Smith ofLeioestershiere, at whosehorse 
I. spent a week >yith her thirty-six years ago. The 
The incident directly flashes across her mind, and 
with obvious pleasure she began to recount the 
honors paid her on that occasion, especially a 
banquet at Mr. Pochin's of Barkby. She retains 
ber English, and was pleased to' talk to me in my 
own language. I observed that it was lorty years 
since I first heard her at the Opera, in London. 
She instantly replied, ' Thirty nine. I was in 
Portugal in 1807, and (hough the war was raging 
I ventured to make my way to England through 
France. When at Paris I was denied a passport. 
However, I got introduced to Talleyrand, and, by 
the aid of a handful of gold, 1 was put into a 
governlnent boat, and ordered to lie down to 
avoid being shot; and, wonderful to relate, I got 
over in safety, with my little boy seven months 
old." 

"Great suspicion was attached to foreigners 
who arrived from tte Continent at that time. 
Viotti, I remember, was absurdly ordered out of 
the country,- and Ke'ly, who was a manager in 
the Opera-house, ofticially announced Irom the 
stage, that Madame CataUni and her husband 
"Valabreque, were not objects of suspicion to the 
government. I was surprised at the vigor of 
Madame Catalani, and how little she was altered 
since I saw her at Derby in 1828. I paid her a 
compliment upon her good looks. ' Ah, ' said she, 
' I'm grown old and ugly.' I would not allow it, 
'■miy, man,' she said, ' I'm sixty-six.' She has 
lost none of that commanding expression which 
gave her such dignity on the stage. She is with- 
out a wrinkle,, and appears to be no more than 
fbrty. Her breadth of chest is slid remarkable; 
it was this which endowed her with the finest 



